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ABSTRACT 

A cost analysis of the developaental education 
prograa on the Horth Caapus of Florida Junior College at Jacksonville 
revealed that in the 1972/1973 fiscal year the special credit courses 
offered for reaedial students cost over 80 percent acre than regular 
credit courses. Aaong the developmental courses offered C^i^glish, 
reading, aatheB«2tics, and social science) reading was found to be the 
aost expensive. Eost of the cost, nearly 70 percent, was directly 
attributable to instruction. All of these developaental courses 
operated at a deficit; that is, their costs were greater than tlie 
funds received via state funding and student tuition* The high cost 
of these courses eaphasizes the need for additional funding if the 
Florida coaaunity colleges are to aeet the needs of the significant 
nuaber of students having reaedial deficiencies. Appended is a brief 
description of the prograa. (Author/HJK) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The basic objective of this practicum is to conduct a cost analysis 
of the remedial education program on the North Campus of the Florida 
Junior College at Jacksonville for the 1972/73 academic year. This 
Includes analyzing the cost per student credit hour (SCH) for each re- 
medial course offered in the Developmental Education Program on the 
North Campus. 

In determining the cost per SCH f o ' z^ch of these courses, the 
r 

same format used by the community collegt of Florida in reporting their 
1972/73 cost analysis to the State Depi.. ^.irent of Education, was followed. 
.This format divides the total cost per SCH Into four categories: 
direct cost, departmental indirect cost, college Indirect cost, and 
cost for plant and grounds operations. The costs to be allocated to 
each of these categories were defined in A System for the Analysis of 
Operating Expenditures of Florida Community Junior Colleges , which was 
prepared for Floyd T. Christian, Conwolssloner of Education, State of 
Florida, in February 1971, by the Associated Consultants In Education, 
Inc. These procedural definitions were followed In the 1972/73 cost 
analysis prepared by the community colleges In Florida and, accordingly, 
are adhered to In this analysis. 

In addition, the categorical cost data determined In this analysis 
Is compared to similar data reported by Florida Junior College's 1972/73 
cost analysis report to the state. Further, these costs are combined 

1 



,0 determine the total cost of each course In the developmental program, 
as well as the cost of the total prosram. This total cost is. In turn, 
contrasted with the total funds generated via these developmental 
courses, to discern the level of deficit fundinj. 
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BACKGROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE 

Justf f fcatfon of this practicum necessitates presenting rationale 
which, first, support performing a cost analysis of any educational 
program, and second, establish a need for analyzing the cost of the 
developmental* education program of the North Campus. 

Although cost analyses are, and have been for a long time, a comnon 

managerial tool in the private cooperative sector, the procedure was 

not utilized by the higher education system in Florida until 1971. The 
r 

basis for the adoption of this system can be traced to the passage of 
the State of Florida Reorganization Act in 1968 by th? Florida Legis- 
lature. This Act established within the Department of Administration a 
planning division to develop and coordinate the activities involved In 
educational planning and budgeting on a statewide basis. "Florida 
Statutes 229.531 also provide that the Commissioner of Education prepare 
a plan for effecting constructive educational changes and that planning 
capability of the Departn^nt of Education be expanded."' Furthermore, 

4 

the statute mandated the establishment of a managen^nt information 
system and directed the Departn^nt of Education to use all appropriate 
modern ma'iagement tools for planning. 



Division of Community Colleges, PPBS Project, Planning, Programming , 
and Budgeting System Procedures Manual (Tallahassee, Fla.: Department 
of Education, May 1973), p. 1.1.01. 

^ibid. 



As a result of this legislation, the Commissioner of Education, 
Floyd T. Christian, contracted The Associated Consultants in Education, 
Inc., (ACE), of Tallahassee, Florida, to develop A System for the 
Analysis of Operating Expenditures of Florida Cotronunity Junior Colleges . 
In turn, ACE, working with a sub'-convni ttee on cost analysis established 
by the Junior College Ccuncll for Business Affairs,^ developed a system 
for determining the opera* . cost of Florida Community Colleges. After 
f ield-testinp the process at Daytona Beach Junior College, ACE submitted 
to the Conwnissioner on February 15, 1971, a manual depicting their 
cost analysis system. 

The objectives of the system were as fr.l!(,<ws: 

'' This system for the analysis of the operating expen- 
ditures of the Florida Community Colleges is designed to 
show the co£t of providing instruction by individual courses 
and by cluster of courses. 

The information developed by the system will facilitate 
the manage<r^nt decision-making process at the colleges as 
well as obtain valid cost data for the support of requests 

to the State Legislature Looking to future uses of the 

cost analysis system, care has been taken in the design of 
the system so that the data obtained from its use will be 
adaptable to the requirements of the Programming Planning 
Budgeting System for Florida Ccmnunity Colleges that is 
currently under development. 

Some minor adjustments were made to the ACE's system,'' and the 
im^dlfied procedure was followed by community colleges In preparing cost 
analyses reports for the 1970/71, 1971/72, and 1972/73 fiscal years; 



'The Associated Consultants in Education, Inc., prepared for the 
Coflwlssloner of Education, cover letter in A System for the Analysis 
of Operating Expenditures of Florida ConTnunity J un ior Colleges 
(Tallahassee, Fla.: ACE, 1971). 

Associated Consultants, p.l. 

^The modifications and supplementations to the system were codified 
In jS u pple m e nt Number One to A System for the Analysis of Operating 
Expenditures of Florida Community CoHeges from the office of the 
Commissioner of Education. 



a.id the first of these objectives was realized when, based upon these 

reports » a differentiated funding fornmla was utilized in preparing 

the 1973/7'^ and 197^/75 community college budgetary request from the 

State Legislature. The fornu^la was also used in distributing funds to 

each of the twenty-eight community colleges^ for the ?973/7^ fiscal 

year, and most certainly will be used for the 197^75 fiscal year. 

The future integration of this cost analysis system Into a 

con^lete program-planning-budgeting system (PPBS) had been In^lled in 

a June 16, 1970, memorandum from Dr* Lee G. Henderson, Director of the 

Division of Community Colleges of the Department of Education, to the 

Junior College Presidents' Council. In this m^no Dr. Henderson stated: 
f 

So that there is no question that we will be legally bound 
to move tcward a program'^planning'-budgeting system, the fol** 
lowing references and interpretations are provided for your 
Information. 

Chapter 20.05(2), Florida Statutes, 1969 (Governmental 
Reorganization Act) requires that heads of departments 
" compile annually a comprehensive program budget covering 
such perfod as may be required reflecting all programs and 
TTscal matters related to the operation of his department 
and each program, sub'-program and activity therein and 
such other matters as may be required by law.** 

Chapter 23.01 1 --23.018, describes the procedures for 
State Planni.ig and Progranvning which define a PPBS approach 
including tise minimum requlreo^nt of six year projections. 
Chapter 23 01 A (2) i;tates that each state agency shall 

annual ly f * 1e wi th the department its plan for each pro- 
gram under i ts j ur i sd 1 ct i on to be under talcen or executed 
for the next six years. The plan shall include a f ul i 
explanatipn of the need and Justification for each program . 
Its relationship to other similar programs begin carried 
out by state ^ local » federal or private a gencies , the 
annual" ant jci pate J^acco of each program over the 

prior sTx^ years as is feasible .^^ 

Dr. Henderson concluded the men^ by stating that ''These Statutes 
indicate the eventual necessity of all Junior colleges to go on a 



There are actually two formulas: one for the seven small schools 
whose enrol 1r.*?. is less than 1300 F.T.E. and one for the other twenty- 
one with enr » .it greater than 1300 F.T.E. 
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prog ram- planning -budge ting system." Ke also said that a deadline had 
been set for the 1971/72 fiscal year to develop a PPBS approach by the 
Division and, accordingly, each college should develop a PPBS System 
which serves their own management and planning needs while conforming 
to the general specifications established by the Division. 

Subsequently, In Hay 1973. the Division of Community Colleges 
distributed to the junior colleges In Florida a Planning, Programming , 
and Budgeting Systems Procedure Manual which was an outgrowth of an 
earlier field review edition.^ This manual was intended to provide the 
guidelines for colleges in developing their 1975/76 fiscal year program 
plan and budget. Section six of this manual, A System for Analysis of 
Operating Expenditures of Florida Conminlty Colleges , delineates the 
procedures to be followed In conducting the cost analysis and, In 
essence, contains the same basic principles and procedures of the orig- 
inal system developed in 1971 by ACE. 

This manual was replaced as of May 197^, by a revised edition, 
which is intended to provide the guidelines for developing the 1976/77 
fiscal year programs, plans, and budgets, which are due in the Division 
of Community Colleges by August 1, 1975. 

m 

Section Two of this manual deals with the cost analysis phase of 
the PPBS; however, there is little difference in this section and its 
predecessor. The point to be made here Is that the cost analysis data 
will be very comparable for the 1970/71, 1971/72, 1972/73. and 1973/7^ 
fiscal years. Also, the following objectives of the cost analysis, as 

Hhe title of the earlier edition was Design Criteria for a 
Planning, Progranwing. and Budgeting SystemTor Florida Public Communit y 
Col leges . 



stated In both the 1973 and 197'» editions of the PPBS Manual, ^.re germane 
to the cost analysis of any educational program, including the develop- 
tpental program v^ich is the subject of this study: 

The system for analysis of the operating expenditures 
of Florida community colleges is designed to show the cost 
of providing instruction for each Individual course and for 
various levels of course aggregations.... 

The Information developed by this system can be used 
for the following purposes: 

A. To aid college administrators In making resource 
• allocations and programming decisions, 

B. To conduct comparative cost studies, 

C. To develop c - i support requests for funds fr«n 
the State Legislature, [or from district admin- 
istrations at multi -campus institutions], 

0. To allocate funds to individual colleges, [or 
departments], i 
t E. To make long-range cost projections. 

As a niOTber of other uses could be added to this list, it seems 
evident that a "cost analysis is of great Importance to any management 
cons i deration' '2 and certainly something which is and will be an integral 
part of educational management system* In the state of Florida for some 
time to come. 

A case for conducting a cost analysis having been presented, the 
second task Is to justify the need to conduct a cost analysis of the 
Developmental Education Program on the ^to^th Campus. 

First of all, the syllogism that a cost analysis Is a cost analysis 
is a cost analysis, seems most appropriate. That Is, any rational argu- 
ment, including those previously presented, which Is used to just;fy a 



'P. 6.201 in the 1973 edition; p. 2.01 In the 197^ edition. 

^Richard A. Dempsey and l^dney P. Smith, Jr., Differentiated Staffing 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972), p. 3^. 
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cost analysis in general would, in effect, justify a specific cost anaiy* 
sis. Thus, the objectives or purposes of a general system (like the one 
for the system of Florida) can be modified and utilized for a specific 
systeffl--say, the DevelopmentAl Education Progran. 

The primary reason for undertalcing this practici^, however, was 
not due to the positive attributes of a cost analysis system, but rather 
in apprehension of the negative intact that could be realized by the 
North Campus' Developn^ntal Education Program from tl« in^lementation 
of the differentiated funding formt.la based on a cost analysis system. 
Basically, what is happening is that the high cost credit courses being 
taught for remedial and/or disadvantaged students under the auspices of 
the developmental progr^ are being aggregated with regular college 
courses in the College's cost analysis reports and funding docun^nts. 
Accordingly, these high cost courses are funded by the Division at the 
same rate as the less expensive regular credit courses. 

Although the average cost of each course is reported to the Division 
by the colleges, they are aggregated by the Division into program struc- 
ture categories, such as Letters, Biological Studies, Mathematics, and 
Con^ensatory , for funding purposes. For example, the individual cost 
of all the different courses in the Letters category— Engl ish , literature, 
reading, speech, etc. are averaged, and this average becomes the rate 
by which each course in that category is funded via the differentiated 
funding formula. Unfortunately, the developmental courses also get 
reported in titese categories since they are credit courses; although 
their cost is much higher* than the other courses in the category, they 
do not significantly raise the average cost nor the subsequent funding^. 

Whe funding is based upon the average cost of the courses from alt 
of the coflvntnity colleges. 



The net result is that the regular courses in these categories are 
slightly overfunded, while the developniental courses are critically 
underfunded. This phenomenon is somewhat paradoxical In view of thr 
fact that one of the purported advantages of differentiated funding 
Is to encourage the consnunity colleges in Florida to further develop 
some of the high cost programs which they had been reluctant to develop 
under the old Minimum Foundation Prog -am. 
' Obviously, a college with a large proportion of Its students en- 
rolled in developmental credit courses will be severely underfunded. 
However, the developmental program of any college could be in jeopardy 
If the college's proration of their department budgets is based on the 
differentiated funding formula.^ Regardless of the budgetary process 
employed at an institution, administrators are certainly going to be 
contrasting the cost of each program with the corresponding nwnies it 
generates via the differentiated funding formula. 

A .'-rima facie case could certainly be established exemplifying the 
exorbitant cost of the North Campus' developmental prograii with respect 
to Its funding capabilities. 

The precarious condition of the developmental program was realized 
when Florida Junior College, a multl -campus institution with four cam- 
puses, utilised the differentiated funding formula in allocating funds 

to each of its campuses for the 1973/7^ fiscal year. Specifically, 

i 

each campus^ based upon the funds they would probably generate, was given 

a block of ^oney, which they In turn could use autonomously to develop 

'This type of budgetary process seems logical, since fur^ds are based 
on cost. It is one rational means of budgeting which is especially 
appropriate to large colleges or multi-campus institutions. 
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their operational budgets. The next step (which was considered on the 
North Campus) could have been to further distribute these monies to the 
departments by the same procedure. If this had occurred on the North 
Campus, the developmental program would have been seriously underfunded! 
Even though this did not occur and the program was adequately funded.^ 
the total monies allocated to the North Campus should have been greater 
since a much larger proportion of its students are enrolled In develop- 
mental courses than are the students on the other campuses. Consequently, 
the other campuses received the same monies to conduct regular classes 
as the North Campus did to conduct developmental classes. Hopefully, 
future North Campus budgetary requests, supported by the cost data 
gathered in this practlcum, will be more equitable. 

One other possible utilization of this study could result In the 
college realizing several thousands of dollars annually. Among the 
current funding categories is one called Compensatory Education, which 
Is funded at a higher rate than any of the categories In which the 
developmental courses are being funded.^ The criteria of the courses 
to be reported In the compensatory category Is as follows: "Instruc- 
tional activities designed to meet the academic and personal needs of 
educationally disadvantaged students. These activities are intended to 
bridge the gap between secondary school and college for students with 

Whe academic dean made the funding of this program his number one 
priority, and it was the only priority item from his original budget 
request which was not cut. 

^Neither of the other campuses off erred any remedial courses at 
that time. 

^Al 1 of the developmental courses are currently being funded from 
the categories under the Advanced and Professional Programs: Letters, 
Mathematics, Social Science, etc. 
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specifically identified deficiencies.''^ 

The r^nedial classes reported and funded under conH>ensdtory are 

generally non-credit or be\QM ''college level.'* However, the remedial 

courses (or developmental courses) at F^^rida Junior College are credit 

courses and they have not been reported or funded in the compensatory 

category because there has been some question as to whether the same 

course could be reported in two different categories. For example , can 

College Mathematics (MAT 101) taught in the developmental program be 

reported in the ron^ensatory category, if the same course taught in 

regular classes is reported in the Mathematics category? One can see 

the apparent dilemma this could present to state auditors and other 
r 

individuals not familiar with the situation. Nevertheless, these high 

cost developmental courses- do meet the definition of compensatory 

courses and should be funded accordingly. Thus, the college is pursuing 

3 

this possibility with the Division and will use the results of this 
practicum to support their efforts. If necessary. 

In summary then, a cost analysis of the North Campus' developn^ntal 
program Is feasible for at least three specific reasons: 

1. To make rational management decisions concerning the program^ 

2. To support future North Campus budgetary requests, and 
3- To provide rationale for reporting these courses in the 

compensatory category for funding purposes. 

^PPBS Procedures Manual, 197^ edition, p. 2.13- 
2 

A brief description of the developmental program can be found in 
the appendix. 

^This action was initialed by this writer via the Vice President of 
Campus Operations after becoming involved in this study. 

This is the terminal goal for performing a cost analysis on any 
program. 
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PROCEDURE 

The 1972/73 cost analysis of the Developmental Education Progrem 
on the North Campus was conducted !n accordance with the procedures as 
delineated by A Systan for the Analysts of Operating Expenditures of 
Florida Community Junior Colleges as modified by Supplement Number One . 

This system was chosen because It had been the one utilized by 
Florida's community colleges In conducting t^elr cost analyses for the 
1970/71, 1971/72, and 1972/73 fiscal years. The system, designed for 
community college programs, apparently Is reliable since it has been 
continually used for the last three years. Furthermore, its objectives 
are germane to this study ;^ and the categorical data collected can 
easily be compared with similar data at the North Campus, Florida 
Junior College, or any other coiranunlty college in Florida. In addition, 
Florida Junior College has adjusted some of its accounting and budgeting 
procedures to facilitate just such an analysis. 

In this system, " the analysis of operating expenditures Is 

based on the contention that instruction is the productive function of 
the Florida Community Colleges; and all operating expenditures are 
assigned and/or distributed to that function.'* The functional unit of 
measurement is the student semester hour of credit (SCH) , but costs are 

Hhe objectives of the system are listed on page 7 of this report. 
2aCE. p. 3. 
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also cwnputed for each full-time equivalent student (FTE).^ To facll- 

Scate the analysis, the total cost per SCH Is subdivided into four 

categories: direct cost, Indirect departmental cost. Indirect general 

college cost, and cost of plant and grounds operations; and each of 

these Is explicitly defined. ^ 

The direct cost of a course is the same proportion of the teacher's 

2 

salary and fringe benefits as the course is of the teacher's total 
Job. To discern the direct cost of the developmental courses,^ first 
the Instructors annual salaries (which were tal<en from the monthly 
budgetary printouts) were increased by I3§ to allow for fring' benefits; 
than the 1972/73 course printouts were examined to determine the portion 
of the ^instructors job and total salaryS that would be assigned to each 
of the developmental classes he or she taught. 

AH the cost directly attributable to a course other than the 
direct cost for teachers' salaries fall into the Indirect departmental 
cost category. This Includes "current expense" and "capital outlay" 
expenditures plus the salaries of Individuals whose non- Instructional 
services are directly supportive of the specific courses In question.^ 

Un FTE Is equivalent to thirty SCH's. 
2 

Fringe benefits Include the College's contributions; for Insurance, 
social security, and retirement. 

''The costs were determined for English Composition, Developmental 
Reading, College Mathematics, Elementary Algebra, and Origins of 
American Society. 

This percentage was used on the advice of the College's comptroller. 
^Total salary means salary plus benefits. 

^Thls Includes salaries for clerks, counselors, division chairmen, 
etc. who work directly with these courses. 



Furthermore, the current expense monies are prorated to each 
course with In a department on the basis of SCH's generated by the course. 
Thus, the total current expense of the developmental program' was 
divided by the total number of SCH's generated by all of the develop- 
mental courses, to obtain the average current expense cost per SCH for 
each developmental course. 

Capital outlay expenditures consist of the monies spent during 
the fiscal year on equipment plus an annual depreciation equal to 10% 
of the total value of all moveable equipment acquired in the last ten 
years. Altnough this money is also allocated to departments In most 
schools, it is to be distributed to the courses within the departments 
on a best estimate of use method. That is, It is left up to the colleges 
to decide what percentages of the total cost should be assigned to each 
course. 

For the developmental courses, this estimate was made by the 
division chairman responsible for the developmental program. He also 
estimated the value of the moveable equipment used in figuring the \Q% 
cost for depreciation. The total capital expense of the developmental 
program was obtained by adding the depreciation cost to the 1972/73 
fiscal year expenditures for capital outlay. In turn, this total was 
distributed to each of the developmental courses in accordance with the 
best estimate method. 

hhe total current expense of the developmental program was ex- 
tracted from the different budgets to which the Instructors were 
assigned, as all were not assigned to the developir«ntal budget. 

This v;as the method used to figure depredation cost In 1972/73, 
but It has been changed and the new procedure can be found on p. 2.32* 
in the 197A PP8S Manual. 
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The only indirect departmental cost of the developrnental courses 
for salaries were from the division chairman, his secretary, and a 
part-time counselor, who worked exclusively with the developmental stu- 
dents during orientation. The counselor's salary was distributed directly 
to each developmental course on the basis of the SCH's since his work 
was equally distributed among the students In the program. The salaries 
for the division chairman and his secretary,- however, were distributed 
on the basis of the number of full-time instructors In his division. 
Thus, the same proportionate cost of these salaries was assigned to the 
developmental courses as the nunrfjer of instructors for each course is 
to the total instructors In the division. This type of proration was 
used s^nce the jobs of the division chairman and his secretary are 
equally divided among Instructors rather than students. 

In the remaining two categories, the indirect general cost and the 
cost for plants and grounds operation, the costs had been both romputated 
on 3 college-wide basis in the College's 1972/73 cost analysis report 
and distributed equally to all courses at the College per SCH. Since 
these categorical costs are probably the best estimate available, they 
were also used as the average cost for the developmental courses.^ 

Having determined each of the four car.»gorical costs per SCH for 
each developmental course (direct, indirect departmental, Indirect col- 
lege, and plant and ground operation), they were combined to produce the 
total cost per student semester hour of credit for each of the develop- 
mental courses taught on the North Campus, thus achieving the primary 
objective of this practlcum. 

Whis was mandatory to preserve the comparability of this analysis. 
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This data was then used to calculate the total cost of the North 
Campus' -developmental program. Specifically, the average courses costs 
per SCH were multiplied by the respective number of SCH^s each had 
generated to produce the total cost for each course. These, in turn, 
were combined to get the total cost of the North Campus developmental 
pr^ram for the 1972/73 fiscal year. 

The final task to be accomplished was to contrast the cost of the 

developmental program with Its level of funding via differentiated • ^ 

funding.^ The Division, however, had not adopted a formula in 1 972/73 t 

so It was necessary to modify the Division's 1973/7^ formula by reducing 

2 

the funding rates by This quas i*formu1d then, was used to generate 

the funds which, in turn, were contrasted with the costs of the North 
Campus* Developmental Education Program. 



^There is lltti'" to gain in contrasting this cost with the funds 
generated under the Minimum Foundation Program, since the MFP did not 
relate cost solely to instruction nor was It predicated on a cost 
analysts system. 



Five percent was used because it was the rate the Division increased 
the 1972/73 course cost to determine the funding rates for their 1973/7^ 
differentiated formula. 



BEST CuPI A . " ' 
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RESULTS 

Of the four categorical cos :s making up the total cost of the North 
Campus* Developmental Program for the 1972/73 fiscal year, only the 
direct Instructional and the indirect departmental costs are calculatea 
in this practicum. The indirect college cost and the cost of plants 
and grounds operations are taken from the College's 19/2/73 cost analysis 
report and, along with the two costs determined here, are used to ascer- 
tain the total cost of the program. In turn, the program cost is contrasted 
with i{s corresponding funding via differentiated funding and student 
tui tion. 

Direct Cost 

The average direct cost per SCH for each of the developmental 
courses Is given in Table wh!1e the cost data used in calculating 

these averages appear in Tables i and W. 

Table I contains the annual salary for each developmental instructor 
along with the ^'totai salary^' which includes the fringe benefits. Theie. 
^'total salaries'' are distributed to the courses taught by the instructors 
in Table it in accordance to the percentage of his total Job required 
in teaching the respective courses. 

In Table ill, these prorated instructional course costs (column d) . 
are divided by the total student semester hours^ (column c) to obtain 

'The student semester hours are the number of students (column b) 
times the number of credits awarded in the course. All of the develop- 
mental courses have tnree credits* 



the average direct cost per SCH for each developmental course (column e) . 
This average Is also computed for each funding category--Mathematlcs , 
Letters, Social Science—and for the developn«ntal program. 

Reading has the hlghe-.t Instructional cost and, as would be expected, 
social science, the lowest. In comparison, however, with the correspon- 
ding averages for the regular classes, developmental English and math 
are about three times as great, while reading and social science courses 
are only twice as great. ^ 

In addition, the average direct cost of a developmental course per 
SCH Is $33.75 (which means it takes roughly $100 In salaries alone for 
each student enrolled in a three-credit-hour developmental class) as 
compared to the $13-10 average for all the courses in the Advanced and 
Professional Program.* 

\ 



'These comparisons are given In Table A In the appendix. 
^Ibld. 
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TABLE t 



Faculty Salaries and Fringe Benefits 



instructor 



Annual Salary 



Total Salary 
(Annual salary plus 13% 
for fringe benefits) 



Bain^ 
Hall 

Hutchlngs 

Frltts 

Grant 

Keath 

Weaver 



10.399.92 
12,060.72 
9,898.80 
12,671 .28 
12.060.72 
12.988.08 
n,A79.56 



$ 11.751. 91 
13,628.6i 
11,185.64 

14.318.55 
13,628.61 

14.676.53 
12.971.90 
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TABLE li 
Distribution of Faculty Salary 



Instructor 



Courses 



Contact 
Hours 



FTE* 
(instruct Ion) 



A! locatiofi 
of Saiary 



Bain 



MAT-101 

MAT-nS 
Other 



15 
10 
12 



0.^1 

0.27 
0.32 



$ 4,818.28 
3,173.02 
3,760.61 



Hall 



MAT-101 
Other 



5 

30 



O.l^* 
0.86 



1,906.01 
11,720.60 



Hutch! ngs 



ENG-101 
and 102 
Other 



28 

12 



0.70 
0.30 



7,829.95 
3,355.69 



Fritti 



ENG-101 
and 102 
Other 



20 
18 



0.53 
0.1*7 



7,588.83 
6,729.72 



Grant 



ENG-101 
and 102 
Other 



35 
6 



0.85 
0.15 



11,584.32 
2,044.29 



Heath 



ENG-161 
Other 



41 
6 



0.87 

0. 13 



12,768.58 
1,907.95 



Weaver 



SSS-101 
and 102 
Other 



30 
6 



0.83 
0.17 



10,766.68 
2,205.22 



*FTE: This is a full-time equivalent instructor as opposed to a full-time 
equivalent student. 
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Indirect Departmental Cost 

Indirect departmental co&t is made up of non-Instructional salaries, 
current expenses, and capital outlay expenditures. For these three ex- 
penditures, the costs of the developmental courses are given in Tables IV, 
V. and VI. They are aggregated in Table VII. and these aggregates are 
divided by the SCH generated by the courses to obtain the Indirect de- 
partmental cost per SCH for the developmental courses. These tables. 
ho%*ever, are somewhat misleading since the total cost Is being prorated 
to the different developmental courses; thus, in the cost columns, the 
total cost is actually used to produce the addends, instead of vice 
versa. 

The non-Instructional salaries in Table IV are distributed by two 
different means: The administrative and clerical on an Instructional 
basis and the counselor on the SCH basis. * The course costs are obtained 
by multiplying the total cost for salaries by either the percentage of 
total FTE or SCH relative to each course. For example, the administra- 
tive and clerical cost for reading is 3.U of $2/..97l.20. Both of these 
non-instructional course costs are also listed in Table VH (column a). 

In Table V. the current expenses are also distributed to the devel-. 
opmental courses according to the number of SCH's generated. The total 
cost being distributed, $2,988.76. is the actual expenditures incurred 
In the developmental education program's budget. The distributed cur- 
rent expense course costs in this table are also listed In Table VM 
(column b) . 



hhe rationale for this Is given on page 15 of this report 
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Depreciation and current year expenditures for equipment make up 
the capital outlay expenses which are distributed in accordance to the 
best estimate of their utilization. The estimates used In prorating 
the capital outlay expenses to the developmental courses are given in 
Table V! , along with the prorated course costs for both depreciation 
and current year expenditures for equipment.^ These costs are also 
listed In Table Vil (columns c and d) . 

The course costs for salaries, current expense, depreciation, and 
equipment are combined to get the total indirect departmental course 
cost listed in Table VII (column e) . In turn, these totals are divided 
by the number of SCH generated by the courses (column f) to obtain the 
average indirect deparl'i»ntal cost per SCH (column g) for each of the 
developmental courses, as well as for the different funding categories. 

Again, reading is the most expensive course and social science the 
least, and the indirect departmental cost for each developmental course 
Is much higher than the corresponding cost of the regular courses. ^ 
Unfortunately there Is very little difference in the Indirect depart- 
mental cost of any of the regular courses (which leads one to question 
the validity of this data) and therefore, little is gained in contrasting 
these course costs with developmental course cos... Nevertheless, witK 
the exception of reading, the Indirect departmental costs per SCH of 
the developmental courses are about four times as great as that of the 
regular courses. 3 



Whe.e costs will change drastically for 1973/7^ as $20,000 was spent 
on equipment to be used in the English courses. 

^See Table A in the appendix. 
3|bid. 
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TABLE V 





Current Expense 


Distribution 






Student 
Credit 
Itours 


% of 
Total SCH 


Cost 

Distribution 


MAT 101 


210 


11.7 


$ 3^9.68 


MAT 119 


90 


5.0 




ENG 10U102 


822 


45-9 


1.371.8^» 


ENG 161 


288 


16.1 


481.19 


SSS 10U102 
TOTAL 


381 
1791 


21.3 
100.0 


636.61 
2,988.76 



TABLE VI 
Capital Outlay Distribution 



Courses 


% of 
Equipment 
Uti 1 ization 


Depreciation 


Current 
Year 
Expendi ture 


MAT 101 


3 


$ 60.00 


$ 30.15 


MAT 119 


2 


40.00 


20.10 


ENG 101&)02 


25 


500.00 


251.23 


ENG 161 


70 


1 .400.00 


703.44 


SSS 101&102 
TOTAL 


0 

s sa s s 35 ts SI ss s: ss m s: 8S aui&9 s ss SI s 

100 


0 

BASSE SS a B £S S as 

2,000.00 


0 

IOOA.92 
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Total Cost Per Student Semester Hour 



In Table VMt, the direct cost (from Table iii) and the indirect 
departmental cost (from Table Vit) are combined with the indirect college 
cost and the cost of the plant and ground operation (taken from the 
College's cost analysis report) to obtain the total cost per student 
semester hour by course, by funding category, and by program (column f ) . 
The course costs are also given for each PTE student (column g) and, 
since an PTE is equivalent to 30 SCH| this cost is thirty times the 
cost per SCH. 

Each of the developmental courses' cost per SCH fs much greater 

than the corresponding cost of the same courses offered at the College 
r 

in 1972/73» and» on the average, the developmental courses cost 80% 
more than the courses offered in the Advanced and Professional Program.^ 
However > the differences between the cost of developmental courses and 
regular courses is greater than 80% because the cost of the developmental 
courses were also included In the advanced and professional program 
categories by the College in the 1972/73 cost analysis report. There 
ts also a major difference in the relationship of their categorical 
costs to their total cost, in that the direct cost and individual de-* 
partrr^ntal cost of the developmental courses make up 70% of their total 
cost, while they compromise only k6% of the total cost of the advanced 
and professional courses.^ This discrepancy is indicative of the nature 

'See Table A in the appendix. 

^These percentages were confuted from the data in Table A in the 
append ix. 



of the developn^ntal program^ which fosters small classes and utilizes 
many of the expensive teach ing-^related technologies* 

Without question, the costs data In Table Vill supports the pro* 
position that developmental courses should not be funded In the same 
discipline categories as the regular academic and professional courses. 
Accordingly, these courses should be reported in a separate funding 
category, either as compensatory or, better yet, a unique category 
specifically established for just such courses or pr^.^^iams* 

if this is not done, !t is conceivable that an austere biuiget 

appropriation would force the North Campus to curtail its developmental 

education program, and this would be unfortunate since there is evidence 
r 

that remedial students are doing significantly better in this program 
than they are in regular classes. 



See the abstract in the append ix« 
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Deficit Funding 

The final task Is to discern the anx)unt the developmental program 
is underfunded* 

To accomplish this, first in Table IX the cost data from Table Vi II 
is used to calculate the categorical costs, whose combination gives the 
total cost of the North Caripus Developn^ntal Education Program for the 
1972/73 fiscal year, Hext, In Table X the 1973/7^ differentiated fund- 
ing formula rates^ reduced by are combined with the students* 
tuition to produce the total funding per PTE for each developmental 
course, which, in turn, is multiplied by the number of PTE generated by 
each developmental course to obtain the tote' funds derived via the 

r 

courses and the program. 

Also appearing in Table X is the funding that would have been 
realized if all the developmental courses vv^ere funded as compensatory 
courses vls-a-^vls the academic disciplines. Pinal ly, the cost data In 
Table IX and the funding data in Table X are contrasted in Table XI to 
discern the level of deficit funding for each course well as that of 
the total developmental program. 

To say the least, the data in Table XI clearly indicates the vul- 
nerability of the developmental program. The program costs nearly 
$36,000 more than it generated via differentiated funding and student 
tuition; however, this would have been nearly $9,000 less if the devel- 
opmental courses had been funded in the compensatory category. As would 
be expected, reading has the greatest deficit per SCH, but surprisingly, 

Hhe rationale for this Is given on page 16 of this report. 



English has the smallest. The average deficit per SCH for all of the 
developinental courses Is $20. O**, which means that about $60 must be 
siphoned off from some other source to cover the cost of each student 
enrolled in each developmental class. 

Unfortunately, most of this $60 must be absorbed by other North 
Campus programs rather than the College as a whole, since nearly 701 of 
the cost of the developmental courses arc attributable to instructors' 
salaries and other departmental expenses. Clearly, then, one can see 
the precarious circumstance the North Campus' Developmental Program 
encounters if budgets are allocated solely on the basis of the differ- 
entiated funding formula. 
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RECOHMEN DAT IONS 

The costs data collected in this practlcumwill certainly be In- 
fluential in all future managerial decisions Invclving the North Campus' 
Developmental Education Program, and eventually the question "Remedial 
Education— Is It worth It?" will have to be resolved. This decision 
however, should not be made until the program's educational credibility 
has been discerned.' Accordingly, the following recormendat Ions seem 
In order: 

1. The current operational level of the developmental program be 
maintained for the I97V75 academic year. [As this writer has 
that authority, this recommendation will be adhered to.) 

2. Florida Junior College request that the Division of Community 
Colleges allow the College to report developmental courses 

in the compensatory category for funding purposes. [This 
request has already been made, but no official reply has been 
received as of this data.] 

3. Florida Junior College request that the Division of Community 
Colleges establish a special funding category for credit 
courses designed specifically for remedial students. (An 
Informal inquiry will be made with the Divisional Staff and 
If their response is promising, this writer will Implement 

a formal request via the Vice President of Campus Operations 

'The abstract in the appendix summarizes the results of the first 
two sen^sters of a study toward this end. 



of Florida Junior College.] 
k. Since the developmental pro9ram is a high cost innovation 
program designed to serve disadvantaged students, external 
financial support be solicited from aiTwng the various private, 
state, or federal agencies. [This writer has already con- 
tacted the Director of Resource Development at the College 
to assist in identifying the proper sources and subsequent 
preparation of the proposals.] 

5. The ccst data collected in this practlcum be used as 
rationale in support of future budgetary requests for the 

^ developmental program. [This is within the responsibility 
of this writer.] 

6. The cost data In this practlcum coupled with the findings 
from the two-year study of the developmental program^ be 
used to answer the question, "Remedial Education" ts it 
worth It?" upon completion of the two-year study in August. 
1975. [The resolution of this question will determine the 
future of the Itorth Campus' Developmental Education Program.] 



The abstract in the appendix summarizes the results of the first 
two semesters of a study tcx-ord this end. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



I . PROGRAM 

All courses are designed to offer college credit. A student who 
(nakes below the standards considered necessary for college work as 
indicated by prescribe ' testing devices is strongly encouraged to 
take the full p rog ra . If the student is deficient in only one 
area, then he may en,\, ' i for that one course only. The student 
begins at his level of wroflclency and proceeds from there. 

The full program consists of the following courses; 

ENG 105 COMMUNICATIONS FOR TODAY'S WORLD 

ENG 161 DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

MAT 101 COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 
or 

MAT 119 BEGINNING ALGEBRA 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Additional courses are offered the second semester for students 
who wish to continue their education in the program. 

>I. LEARNING STRATEGIES 

1. Classes five days a week {2/3 more classroom time at no addl- 
t lonal cost) . 

2. Small classes for personal attention (Max. 20). 

3. Assistance from student tutors as well as instructors. 
Individualized Instruction (Student begins at his level of 
proficiency and proceeds at his OMn learning rate), 

5. Programmed Instruction 

a. Various published materials developed by the instructors 

b. Cassette and reel-to-reel tapes 

c. Video Cassette tapes 

d. Films trips 

e. Slides 

f. Motion picture films 

6. A Communications Laboratory available to the student for 
additional help. 
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ABSTRACT: THE DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM— IS IT WORKING? 

In this study on the North Campus of the Florida Junior College at 
Jacksonville, remedial students entering the Developmental Education 
Program In the fall term 1973/7^ passed more courses and made better 
grades than comparable students who enrolled in regular classes, not 
only for the fall term but the subsequent term as well. 

For the fall term, the developmental students averaged passing 
7.9 hours while maintaining a 2.30 grade point average, which were both 
significantly higher than the regular students, who passed only 5-6 hours 
with a 1.20 GPA. In addition, nearly four times as many developmental 
students passed all of their courses as did regular students; concomi- 
tantly, the regular students withdrew from 251 of their classes during 
the term compared to only k% of the developmental students. 

The discrepancies between the students were not as great for the 
winter term. This was due, in part, however, to the higher attrition 
rate of the regular students, which was almost twice that of develop- 
mental students. Nevertheless, the winter term differences between 
the groups were still quite large: on the average, the developmental 
students earned a 2.20 GPA and passed 9 hours, while the regular stu- 
dents earned a 1.5^ GPA and passed 6.9 hours. Again, a greater propor- 
tion of developmental students (39%) passed all their courses than 
regular students (27%); likewise, the regular students withdrawal rate 
was three times that of the developmental students. 

Although the study is to continue for another year, these preliminary 
findings do indicate that remedial students can be much more successful 
by entering programs specifically designed to cope with their deficiencies. 
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Ralph 0. Turlington DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



September 4, 1974 



Or. Benjamin R. Wygal, President 
Florida Junior College at Jacksonville 
1246 Cumberland Road 
Oacksonv111e> Florida 32205 

Dear Ben: 

I am replying to your letter of August 21, concerning the classification 
of credit compensatory courses as a developmental program for reporting 
&nd funding. 

This category of courses should be Included In the 3000 category if, in 
fact, you have developed the program with the objective of meeting the 
needs of the educationally disadvantaged. 

I presume from your explanation that the curriculum is designed to assist 
the student in bridging the gap fran high school to college. Therefore, 
this letter serves as authorization for you to make changes as appropriate. 



TA44ANASt6fi 93304 



Uf O. Mf NDCRSOM 




Lee 6. Henderson 



LGH/mlb 
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FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE AT JACKSONVILLE 

DISTRICT OFFICES 
MCXSONVUXE, FLORIDA 3220S 

August 21, 1974 



0 

Dr. Lee Henderson/ Director 
Division of Community Colleges 
Tollahassee, Florida 32304 

Deor Lee: 

In the fall term of 1971, Florida Junior College began to phose out the ion-credit 
compensatory courses (GST's) in lieu of special credit compensatory cojrees. In 
these special credit courses, the student remedial deficiencies are corrected before 
proceedfng to master the regular course objectives. 

Several things have been done to enhance the students' chances of success in these 
courses. First, the contoct hours have been increased from thre* hours per week, in 
the regular sections, to five hours per week in the compensatory sections; the class 
size IS held to a maximum of 20; the classes are all openended; zhident tutors a.« 
used, and the latest teoching technologies in conjunction with master teachers are 
utilized to employ on MmduQWzed learning mode. 

This program has proven to be very successful. A recent study hos shown that 
remedial students entering this program are doing significantly better then remedial 
students entennQ regular college classes. 

Although this is a proven and successful compensatory program, we ore faced with 
a dilema ,n terms of the differential funding formula. Currently, we ore reporting 

ccc'U^rJ.. ""'^"^'^ ^^^^ '^5, ENG 102, MAT 101, MAT 119, 

SSS 101, SSS 102, and IDS 150) in their respective credit categories, but these courses 
ore compensatory cc^n^es and their cost is much greater than the regular credit course. 
We have contacted Bill Odum and, in his opinion, these credit courses do meet the 
compensatory defm.t.on and shc^ be iund^ accordingly. Therefore, we respectfully 
request that Florida Junior College at Jacksonville be authorized to report these 
special sections of the credit courses in the compensatory category for ft;nding pun>oses. 



Florida Junior College at Jacksonville Dr« Henderson 

Jacksonville, Florida August 21, 1974 

We will be glad to supply addiHonol information as needed* ^^^^ ^^^^ M^^Ej^;^ 

Sincerely f 




i|amin R. Wygal 
President 

BRW/HJO/mps 

cc: Dr. O. R. Finch 
j^/^eon Jon Cosby 
AAr. R. L. V/atson 
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